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over. . . . Battle is not waged with men against materiel ... or-
der takes precedence over rapidity ."

In general on both the eastern and western fronts the importance
of the infantry masses decreased relative to that of the masses of
artillery. In the east the superior numbers of the German guns per-
mitted their possessors to roll back and at long last to break the
spirit of the numerically superior millions of courageous Russian
foot Not infantry manpower but artillery weapon power decided
the issue. In *17 and '18 first the Germans, then their opponents be-
gan to supplement the offensive action of their infantry by accom-
panying each unit with field pieces more or less permanently at-
tached. Each German infantry regiment which attacked in March,
1918, had a battery of light artillery and six light horse-drawn
trench mortars attached. LudendorfFs "Note" of May 15, 1918,
went further, prescribing the organization of *mixed battalions'*
with a section of artillery assigned to each, and continued: "The
idea that success is won by masses of troops must be absolutely de-
stroyed. Such methods result only in useless losses. Not numbers
tut fire power is decisive." The same idea was put forward in his
""Note" of June 9 which, while emphasizing the need for boldness
on the part of the infantry, went on to say: "The most vigorous re-
sistance is broken much more readily by reinforcing the artillery
than by reinforcing the infantry . . . greater infantry density only
increases losses." His general order of August 1 again insisted that
"the infantry must never be deprived of powerful artillery support"

With the enemies of the Germans copying the latter's practice of
intermingling guns with foot in semipermanent "teams," when the
Armistice was signed it was already possible to ask whether infan-
try was still the decisive arm even in mobile warfare. As early as his
noteworthy First Reflections on the Campaign of 1918, published
in 1920, R. M. Johnston was writing: ". . . young officers of in-
fantry and artillery should serve at least twelve months with the
alternate arm." And again: "Mobility is the test; and we must en-
deavor to produce the most powerful gun that can get quickly to
any part of the front"

While it was still possible to debate whether or not the infantry
era was over and the gun had definitely triumphed, all technical
military discussion was overshadowed by one colossal and indispu-
table fact: In prolonged mass warfare on the modern scale, waged